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numerous, who live either wholly or partially
on the interest that they receive on their
own or their parents' savings, and multitudes
of the working* classes also have small sums
deposited in banks or in joint stock companies,
from which they receive interest or dividends.

Other differences between the structure and
working of Eastern and Western society that
Indian students need to bear carefully in mind
when reading English treatises are concerned
with the relative looseness and flexibility of
social relations in the West. Members of all
classes in England adopt trades and professions
with a freedom that is only slightly hampered
by restrictions due to the occupations of their
parents. The range of choice open to an
English boy is, of course, narrowed by limita-
tions resulting from differences in the cost of
training for different careers, so that it is
usually difficult (for instance) for the son of an
unskilled labourer to become an engineer.
But none the less there is a considerable
movement of individuals from class to class
perpetually going on.

This mobility as regards occupation renders
the average Englishman (and still more the